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bygones be bygones. As regards Hungary, he had
some contempt: that was all. Hungary would be made
the scapegoat at Geneva. That might annoy the
Magyars, but a little humiliation was a small price to
pay for their guilt.

Jevtitch had returned to Belgrade from Marseilles
a national hero. No one, not even the Regent, had such
popular backing. But he had no voice. The initiative
was with Prince Paul who, though intending to install a
more democratic regime, did inherit the power of King
Alexander. What he said went. The Foreign Minister
was still overawed by the throne. He was guided by
Prince Paul's opinions and took no strong line of his
own. He did not seize the occasion of his return to
make a pronouncement on the International aspect of
the crime, but tacitly accepted the plea that it was not a
moment for presenting an ultimatum and threatening
reprisals. The Serbs could show themselves more
pacific and civilized in 1934 than the Austrians had done
in 1914. They were members of the League of Nations,
which had the right to settle grievances between states.
They had signed the Briand-Kellogg Pact and outlawed
war.

Jevtitch divulged to the Cabinet a very limited
programme. Complaint against Hungary had been
made to the League during the previous summer,
Hungary had agreed to disperse her armed camps and
to cease sabotage of Jugoslavia but had not carried out
her promises. The complaint would be renewed with
additional accusation of complicity in the outrage of
Marseilles. Uzunovitch was for exposing and chastising
Hungary, Jevtitch* s mind was not absolutely clear. In
Belgrade he waived the case against Italy. Later, at
Geneva, he wished satisfaction both from Italy and
Hungary.

A mistake was made in not utilizing the oppor-
tunity provided by world-wide sympathy before that
sympathy faded into the common light of indifference.